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Just Published 


—the new book by 

the author of THE 

ROSE oS rhe 
YEAR 


GARDEN. 


A Rose 
Odyssey 


by J. H. NICOLAS 





LEONARD BARRON, President of the 
American Rose Society, says: “Dr. Nicolas 
has given us d cameo of the great rose 
creators past and present, and has inter- 


preted in a very charming way the contri- | 


butions to contemporary rose progress.” 
This history of the modern rose and the 


background of the European rose world will | 


be enormously valuable to the amateur and 
commercial rose grower alike. A chapter on 
Australia has been contributed by Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, President Emeritus of 
the American Rose Society. 256 pages. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50. 


Send this coupon to “Horticulture,’’ or to 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN Outdoor Books, 
Dept H, Garden City, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of 
\ Rose Opysskey by J. H. Nicolas, at $2.50. 
] Remittance enclosed. [] Send C. 0. D. 
Vame 

Address 





...the Freshest 


SUMMER 
GARDENS 


are made with 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


Because Florida Humus absorbs 
(and holds) more than five times its 
weight in moisture, it helps keep 
plants and grasses strong and fresh 
in hot dry weather. . . . Its high 
nitrogen content, its very slight 
acidity and its freedom from weed 
seeds and foreign matter make it the 
ideal soil conditioner for every 
garden. Write for booklet, Nature’s 
Storehouse of Fertility. Florida 
Humus Co., 141-R Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 





FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of 
Fertility 
Mined and manufactured at 


ZELLWGOD, FLORIDA 
(Orange Countv ) 











Entered as second-closs matter December 8. 
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CHINESE cabbage may still be sown. It makes a good substitute for 
lettuce, which ts difficult to grow in hot weather. 

AN APPLICATION of water to the lawn once a week is sufficient 
if the ground is given a thorough soaking. 

GRASS clippings should be raked unless they are very short. Other- 
wise, they will cause the grass under them to turn brown. 

INSECTS, especially leaf hoppers, occasionally appear on dahlias but 
may be controlled with a pyrethrum or rotenone spray or dust. 

LAWNS keep greener in the Summer if the grass is permitted to grow 
one and one-half inches tall. 

THERE is still plenty of time for separating, moving or purchasing 
irises. 

BERRIES may be permitted to form on everbearing strawberries from 
now on. 


DAHLIAS require little artificial watering in a normal season but 


should be given water enough to soak the ground several inches deep 
once a week in time of drought, beginning in late July. 

BALANCED fertilizers may be worked into the soil along the vege- 
table rows. Quick-acting kinds, like nitrate of soda, will promote 
the rapid growth of lettuce and other leaf crops. 


| IT IS a waste of time to dig grass and weeds from gravel paths and 





drives. Any good weed killer will exterminate them quickly and at 
low cost. 

ICELAND poppies are readily started from seed at this season. It is 
better to pick the pods and sow the seeds than to depend upon self- 
sowing. 

ORIENTAL poppies have become dormant and may be divided with 
every expectation of success. If roots are cut into two-inch pieces 
and planted in good soil, most of them will develop new plants. 

GRAPES may be protected from birds and insect pests by covering the 
bunches with paper bags from the grocery store, these bags being 
fastened in place loosely with a string or paper clip. 

PANSY seed should be ordered at once, for the new beds should be 
made by the first of August. It is important to buy the best seed 
that ¢an be obtained. 

PYRETHRUMS should be divided and replanted every two or three 
years, the work being done soon after they have flowered instead 
of being left until Autumn. 

THE CHIMNEY bell flower, Campanula pyramidalis, may be 
propagated at this season by cutting up the roots and planting the 
pieces two inches deep where they are to grow. 


FREESIA bulbs should be started early, because they require a long | 
season. It is well to order the bulbs of Fall crocuses, colchicums and | 


Sternbergia lutea now. They should be planted as soon as they 
arrive and will bloom in the Autumn. 


1904. at the Post Office at Boston. Mass.. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August | 4 
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Lovely Gardens 
All Summer Long! 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty 

hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 
long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
excellent insulating properties. When 
used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 
even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 
watering and cultivating labor. 


Send for our Free folder on “Summer 
Mulching.” It is filled with worthwhile 
information every garden lover should 


have. 
PROTEC Te» 


Just address Dept. = 


H7-15, Peat Import 
Corporation, 155 John 
_— New York, 
N. Y 


PEAT Moss 














PROTECT 
MID-SUMMER 
BLOOMS 


from attacking hordes of insect pests 


which flourish in warm weather 
months. Careful spraying with a de- 
pendable insecticide will protect your 
plants and give you better garden 
results. 


SPRAY WITH 
Wihon’s 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


For 32 years a safe, reliable insecti- 
cide that produces results. Does not 
burn or discolor tender growths. Used 
for many years on America’s foremost 
gardens and estates. An economical 
spray—simple to use—protecting flow- 
ering plants, shrubs, evergreens and 
trees from mid-summer infestations of 
Aphids, Thrips, Worms, Bugs and 
other common pests. Use NOW for 
successful garden results. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
Write to 
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Breve: is an outstanding rose season. Reports from many 
parts of the country prove it. Conditions have been ex- 
tremely favorable in most sections, and roses have bloomed 
with a luxuriance seldom known 
before. As a result, municipal 
gardens and other public gar- 
dens have been visited by hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons 
and the value of such gardens 
has been made evident. Interest in roses has never been keener. 

The Spring and Summer tally at the famous Hartford, 
Conn., municipal rose garden will probably show visits from 
a greater number of people than ever before. This garden, 
with its scores of rose-covered arches and its beautifully ar- 
ranged beds and borders, has served as an example in the 
making of other municipal gardens all over the country. It 
was not only the first municipal rose garden in America but 
has kept its supremacy ever since its inception in 1904, in 
which year it was constructed and planted under the direction 
of Theodore Wirth, then park superintendent. More than 
3,000,000 persons have visited it, and it has made Hartford 
known to flower growers throughout the world. 

Boston, Mass., is fortunate in having two municipal rose 
gardens, one in Franklin Park which was made in 1924, and 
a newer one in the Fenway, only a short distance from Horti- 
cultural Hall. These gardens are noteworthy for the fact that 


Roses Make New Records 


For Freedom of Bloom 


they introduce the worth-while new roses as fast as they come 
into commerce. This season all of the hybrid perpetuals in the 
Fenway garden have been taken out to be replaced with 
hybrid teas. The Park Depart- 
ment of Boston has been given 
a blue ribbon certificate by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety for the Fenway garden. 
The rose garden at Franklin 
Park is surrounded by a high wall with ornamental gates. 
The approach is through a rose-covered pergola. 

Although the rose garden which is being developed at 
Hershey, Pa., is not a municipal garden, it ranks in size and 
quality among all the public gardens of the country. It is new 
and, therefore, little is known about it as yet, but in years to 
come it will be a mecca for rose growers from every section of 
the country. 

The garden was originated, apparently, as the result of a 
suggestion made at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Garden Clubs in 1936 by Dr. J. Horace McFarland to the 
great chocolate master, Mr. M. H. Hershey. The work of 
making the plans was placed in the hands of Mr. H. L. Erd- 
man. Mr. Erdman has given careful thought to the different 
rose varieties and their relation one to another. They are in 
beds with from 175 to 200 plants set in solid blocks. 

There were wide grass walks between the beds at the begin- 





Boston has two municipal rose gardens. The one at Franklin Park is enclosed by a tall, rose-covered fence. 
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ning of this season, but the 75,000 visitors who have tramped 
over them thus far have worn them down. 

The garden is on a slope and covers about four and one- 
half acres, with a group of primeval trees on the southwest 
side, giving a certain measure of shelter. A spring-fed pond 
adds to the beauty of the garden, the slopes being planted 
with Max Graf and Mermaid roses, while the pond is en- 
circled with polyanthas. An important section of the garden 
awaits trials which are to be sent in from time to time by 
growers who may wish their roses presented in this way to a 
great throng of visitors. The garden is really still in the mak- 
ing. It will not be dedicated until next year. Species and shrub 
roses are being added. A rose-embowered walk to the garden 
is being contemplated. 

Much might be written about the scores of new climbing, 
trailing and bush roses being developed by the Brownells of 
Little Compton, R. I., the astonishing display in the vicinity 
of Mentor, Ohio, where Mr. M. H. Horvath is doing his great 
work, and the even more breath-taking exhibition at Newark, 
N. Y., where Dr. J. H. Nicolas has done a piece of work at 
the Jackson & Perkins establishment, which has enhanced his 
already widespread reputation, but space forbids. 


Bulletin of the American Iris Society 


The latest bulletin of the American Iris Society is notable 
for its illustrations of Dutch iris varieties, no less than 15 of 
them, each occupying a full page. It has also a brief descrip- 
tion of these varieties, listed in their approximate sequence of 
bloom. The photographs were made by Lillian A. Guernsey 
and are a distinct contribution to the literature of bulbous 
Irises. 

A number of other interesting and valuable articles are 
found in this number, including a discussion of the reason 
why the iris Los Angeles instead of the iris which has been 
named San Francisco received the Dykes medal. These 
two irises are considered outstanding among the new kinds, 
as they mark a decided advance in one section of the bearded 
iris group—the plicatas. It appears to have been difficult to 
decide between the two varieties when awarding the coveted 
English medal. 


New Type of Dahlia Trial Garden 


A new type of dahlia test garden is being planted this year 
at the Connecticut State College at Storrs, Conn. In this 
experimental garden the leading exhibition varieties of the 
various types of dahlias are being grown under the so-called 
forcing conditions of fertilizing and disbranching. The pur- 
pose of the garden is to demonstrate to the public the methods 
employed to obtain the large flowers that are seen at dahlia 
shows, and to determine, if possible, the amount of fertilizing 
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The Hartford, Conn., municipal rose garden abounds in rose covered arches. 
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a variety will stand to attain its greatest size and perfection 
of bloom. 

The American Dahlia Society is co-operating with the col- 
lege in carrying out the experiments. The garden is under the 
supervision of Professor R. Patch, who has for a number of 
years conducted the trial garden for new dahlia varieties at 
Storrs. 


Fall Amaryllis Show in California 

The first annual Fall Amaryllis Show of the American 
Amaryllis Society will be held at Pomona, Calif., September 
23, in conjunction with the Los Angeles County Fair. The 
event will be staged as a special division of the main flower 
show of the. fair and entries will be open to growers every- 
where. All kinds of Fall-blooming amaryllids will be wel- 
come in the various classes. There will be a special sweepstakes 
certificate for the best and most varied display, in addition to 
blue ribbons in the various classes. 

Initial award of the William Herbert medal of the Ameri- 
can Amaryllis Society will be announced at the show, and 
formal presentation will be made at 11 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of September 23 to a distinguished horticulturist for 
contributions to the culture of the amaryllis family. Mr. 
Cecil Houdyshel of LaVerne, Calif., has been designated to 
act as the society's representative in presenting the medal, and 
will also serve as general advisor for the show. 


Landscape Exposition in Switzerland 


An international exposition of landscape architecture, 
cemetery designing and city planning is to be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from April 15 to July 15, 1938. The Second 
International Congress of Landscape Architecture will be held 
while the exposition is in progress. There are to be four 
groups at the exposition—gardens, cemeteries, city planning 
and a ‘‘temporary competition.’’ The program for the last 
named will be set up later. Le Comité d’Organisation, One 
Rue du Cloitre, Genéve, Suisse, will provide additional infor- 
mation about the competition. 


New England Gladiolus Medals Go West 


Sioux City, lowa, will be the scene of the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Iowa Gladiolus Society on August 14 and 15. 
This society has just been designated as a regional representa- 
tive by the New England Gladiolus Society, which offers one 
gold, one silver and one bronze medal for award at the show. 
This is the first time in history that the New England society 
for gladioli has sent its coveted medals so far west. The show 
will be held in the auditorium, which will be air-conditioned 
for this event. 


Intercollegiate Judging Contests Planned 


It is announced by the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists that an 
intercollegiate judging contest will be held at each 
annual national flower and garden show in the 
future. Next year’s show is to be held in March at 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Institute for Garden Club Members 


A Summer Institute for garden-club members is 
to be held at Rogers Rock Club on Lake George, 
July 19 to 26. It is sponsored by the members of 
the Essex County Garden Club of New York and 
includes a full week of programs featuring nation- 
ally known speakers. Among them are Mrs. Francis 
King, Mrs. Walter R. Hine, Dr. Cynthia Wescott 
and Mr. John C. Wister. Mrs. Henry G. Rogers, 
Ausable Forks, N. Y., is the registrar. 





A 


New Mecca 


for 


Rose Pilgrims 


Hershey, Pa., famous as a chocolate 
town, seems likely to become equally 
well known as the home of one of 
the world's most notable rose gardens 


The roses at Hershey are grouped tn beds and borders 


The great new rose garden at Hershey has been laid out and planted with careful attention to landscape effects 
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Questions Asked by Readers— 

















Eradicating Crab Grass in the Lawn 
How can I control crab grass in my lawn? 


The best way to control crab grass is to maintain a vigor- 
ously growing turf of desirable grasses. If this is done the 
crab grass seedlings will find neither space nor light for devel- 
opment in late May and early June. If crab grass has already 
made its appearance in your lawn, hand weeding is, of course, 
an effective means of control. Weeding during July when the 
crab grass is growing rapidly, and before it goes to seed, 
will accomplish more than hours of work later in the season. 

Crab grass is very sensitive to shade and an effective direct 
attack is to cover it with tar roofing, building paper, or 
mulch paper which is heavy enough to allow no light to 
pass. The paper should be laid on the grass and held down 
by weights or broad wire staples. Several days will be 
required to kill the crab grass. The lawn grasses in the area 
will also be injured, but will put up new growth from the 
roots. This method can, of course, only be used in limited 
areas. 

Every effort should be made to prevent the crab grass from 
going to seed and producing a crop next year. It is an annual 
and the roots do not live over Winter. If the lawn is raked 
with a strong steel rake before mowing, and as many of the 
crab grass runners as possible lifted, it will be kept cut so 
short that little of it will go to seed. This process should be 
repeated each time the grass is cut. 

Follow the Summer crab grass eradication program with 
heavy fertilization in the early 
Fall and Spring. Areas where the 
lawn grasses are thin should be 
reseeded. In areas which have 
been shaded and the crab grass 
killed, the immediate planting of 
a quick-growing grass like red 
top is desirable. Permanent lawn 
grass seeds are best sown in the 
early Fall. 


Time to Sow Hollyhock Seed 
I have some particularly fine 
hollyhocks which I am allowing 
to go to seed so that I may grow 
young plants for next year. When 
is the best time to sow the seed? 


Hollyhock seeds, like delphin- 
ium seeds, are best sown as soon 
as they ripen, which is during 
August. A coldframe, in which a 
seed bed of light soil has been 
prepared, is the ideal place to sow 
them. The seedlings can continue 
to grow in the frame throughout 
the Winter and be transplanted 
to the border as early in the 
Spring as the ground can be 
worked. Hollyhocks _ self-sow 
readily and often seedlings will 
be found around old clumps. 
These should be taken up and 
transplanted to another part of 
the garden, for it is a wise pre- 
caution against hollyhock rust to 
move them every year or two. It 
is best to grow hollyhocks as 


biennials. is derived from Oregon. 


A NEW IRIS FROM OREGON 





Fifteen years ago, Dr. R. E. Kleinshorge of Silverton, Oregon. 
undertook to produce the best blend of colors to be found in an 
iris. Many iris lovers believe that he has accomplished this feat 
in the variety Ormohr just introduced. It is lavender and violet 
with an overglow of rose. The plant stands about forty inches 
high. Ormohr was derived by crossing Wm. Mohr with Anakim. 
It has proved to be very hardy, going through two Winters 
with low temperatures. This Spring it has produced larger and 
better flowers than its parent, Wm. Mohr. The “‘or’’ of Ormohr 


The Spraying of Grape Vines 
Please tell me how I can control mildew on my grape vines. 


Bordeaux mixture is the recommended material for the 
control of mildew on grape vines. This can either be mixed 
at home, using four pounds of copper sulphate and four 
pounds of hydrated lime in 50 gallons of water or can be 
purchased at a seed store. The Bordeaux mixture should be 
applied every ten days or two weeks until about the middle 
of August. It will also give control of black rot. 

A spray program begun at this time probably will not give 
complete control of mildew and black rot, particularly if the 
weather is inclined to be wet. The spray program should be 
begun early in the season when the new growth is about a 
half inch long. Spraying with Bordeaux, even at this late 
date, however, should give fairly good control of mildew if 
the attack is not too severe. Dusting Bordeaux is now available. 


Propagating Delphiniums 
I have several choice delphinium plants which I wish to 
propagate. Is it best to divide the roots or make cuttings? 


Delphiniums can be increased either by division of the 
clumps or by cuttings. Even the experts do not agree as to 
which is the better way. The clumps may be divided either in 
the Fall or in the Spring. Spring division, just after the new 
growth starts, seems to be preferred by most gardeners. Cut- 
tings may be taken in the early Spring from the new shoots, 
or from the _ second-growth 
shoots which develop in late 
Summer after the faded flower 
stalks have been cut back. Cut- 
tings taken in the late Summer 
should be carried over in cold- 
frame or greenhouse. 


Treatment of Lupines 
The lupine plants which | 
planted last Fall bloomed pro- 
fusely during the Spring, but 
since then have withered and ap- 
pear almost dead. Should I have 
cut them back after blooming? 


Lupines should be cut back as 
soon as the flowers fade. If this 
is not done the plants direct their 
energy toward maturing seed. As 
the seeds ripen the plants will 
wither and become unsightly, as 
yours have done. If the plants are 
cut back after blooming, they 
will usually send up new growth 
and will often flower again dur- 
ing the Summer. 


Blossom-end Rot of Tomatoes 

I should like to know what 
causes black spots on tomatoes 
and if it can be prevented. 

The black spots on tomatoes 
to which you refer are probably 
what is known as blossom-end 
rot. It can be controlled by spray- 
ing the plants with Bordeaux 
mixture, or dusting with copper 
lime dust. Applications of the 
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And The Editor's Answers 














spray or dust should be made every five days. Both of these 
preparations can be obtained at any seed store. 


Giving Asparagus Ferns a Rest 
My asparagus ferns are turning brown and apparently dy- 
ing. What can I do to save them? 


All kinds of asparagus, including Asparagus plumosus and 
A. sprengeri, the two which are usually grown as pot plants, 
require an annual rest period. The need of this rest is indi- 
cated by the foliage turning brown. They should be watered 
sparingly and placed in a cool place for a period of six weeks. 
Then the brown or dead parts should be cut away and a 
sprinkling of bone meal or one of the special house-plant 
fertilizers, which are now available at all seed stores, should 
be worked into the surface soil. Gradually renew the water 
supply and the plants will soon be more beautiful than before. 
Asparagus ferns do particularly well when given a western 
exposure. 


Bleaching Cauliflower Heads 
How can I get good white heads of cauliflower such as those 
which I buy on the market? 


As soon as the “‘curds,’’ to use the technical name for the 
fleshy heads, appear, the leaves should be gathered up and 
fastened over them. A simple way is to tie them together with 
a piece of raffia or soft twine, or to drive a sharp stick through 
them. The work must not be 
neglected, for if the heads once 
change color as a result of expo- 
sure to the sun, nothing can make 
them presentable again. If the 
curds are entirely protected from 
the sun a uniformly white head 
will be produced. 


The English Daisy from Seed 


Can English daisies be grown 
from seed, or is it necessary to 
purchase plants? 

The English daisy, Bellis pe- 
rennis, is easily grown from seed. 
Seeds sown in late July or 
August will produce sturdy 
plants which will bloom next 
Spring. It is best to sow the seeds 
in a coldframe, where they will 
be protected during the Winter. 
They may then be set in their 
permanent positions in early 
Spring. If a coldframe is not 
available, however, the seedlings 
will usually go through the Win- 
ter if they are grown in a pro- 
tected spot and covered with a 
mulch when the ground freezes. 
If wintered in the coldframe, the 
little plants should be given an 
abundance of air on all but the 
coldest days. Some of the choice, 
larger-flowered varieties will not 
come absolutely true from seed. 
Plants from the coldframe may 
be taken into the house and 
forced into bloom during Winter. 


THREE WESTERN IRIS SPECIES 





The three species irises here illustrated are Pacific coast natives 
which are recommended for the rock garden. The golden- 
yellow form of Iris innominata ts shown on the right, while 
balancing it on the left is the blue-lavender form of the same 
species. The small flower and bud in the center are 1. tenuis, 
the only one of the three which has deciduous foliage. The 
shortest and tallest specimens are forms of 1. chrysophylla. 
which varies in color from bluish white to pale primrose. Both 
I. innominata and I. tenuis require partial shade and a well 
drained soil containing leaf mold. I. chrysophylla likes shade 
and an acid leaf mold such as is found in fir and hemlock forests 


Removing Rhododendron Flowers 
Should I remove the dead flowers from my rhododendrons 
and mountain laurel? 


Although the task is a tedious one, it is much better to 
remove the faded flowers from rhododendrons and mountain 
laurel. This prevents the strength of the plants from going 
into seed production and encourages strong growth to pro- 
duce next year’s flowers. The seed clusters of most rhododen- 
drons are easily removed by twisting them between the 
fingers. In doing this be careful not to break the new shoot 
which is developing at the base of the cluster. The seed clus- 
ters of mountain laurel are more difficult to break from the 
stems, and usually it is better to use a sharp knife. 


Planting Japanese Irises 


When and how often should Japanese irises be lifted and 
divided? 

Japanese irises should be divided every three years on the 
average. This work should be done when the plants are dor- 
mant, which is soon after the blooming period, that is in 
late July or early August. The roots are entirely different 
from those of the bearded irises, being fine and wiry and less 
readily pulled apart. It is often necessary to use a sharp knife 
to separate them. They should be planted at a depth of three 
or four inches. Although the Japanese irises require an abun- 
dance of moisture, they also require good drainage. It is fatal 
if water freezes around the crowns 
in Winter. For that reason, it is 
well to place a littlke mound of 
sand under each bulb when it is 
set. 


The Foliage of Hall's Amaryllis 

Last Fall I planted several 
bulbs of Hall’s amaryllis. An 
abundance of foliage came up in 
the Spring, but now it has died 
down. Can you give me any rea- 
son for this behavior? 


It is the nature of Hall's 
amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, to 
behave just as you have described. 
A heavy growth of foliage is put 
up in the Spring and after a few 
weeks dies down completely. In 
late Summer a stem will come up, 
grow with great rapidity, and 
produce a cluster of showy pink 
flowers. 


Combatting Cabbage Worms 


The leaves of my cabbages are 
torn and full of holes. What can 
be causing this condition and 
what can I! use to prevent it? 

Undoubtedly your cabbages 
are being eaten by the common 
green cabbage worm. [Iwo to 
three applications of a pyrethrum 
or rotenone spray or dust will ef- 
fectively control them. The criti- 
cal period for cabbage- worm con- 
trol is between the middle of July 
and the latter part of August. 
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A Rose Travelogue by Dr. Nicolas 


HE dictionary tells us that “‘odyssey’’ means ‘‘a long wan- 
dering or series of travels."’ Ulysses spent ten years 
wandering over the little-known world of his day. The story 
has come to us in ‘“The Odyssey.’’ Dr. J. H. Nicolas over a 


period of more than 20 years has been making a series of — 


travels to the too-little known, at least to the rose lovers of 
America, centers of the rose in Europe. Now he brings us 
‘“‘A Rose Odyssey.’’* 

France, Dr. Nicolas tells us, probably deserves the greatest 
credit for the development of the modern rose. It was André 
Dupont, protégé of the Empress Josephine, who first practiced 
hand pollination of roses. In her garden, at Malmaison, Jose- 
phine collected all the known rose varieties and species, about 
250. After many vicissitudes the garden of Malmaison was 
restored in 1910 and today may be seen much as it was in 
Josephine’s time. 

Lyons is today, and has been for many years, the rose 
center of France. The period of the hybrid tea started at 
Lyons with LaFrance, developed in 1867 by Pierre Guillot, 
second of that great family to whom we also owe the first 
polyantha, a white pompon, Paquerette (little daisy). 


Pernet-Ducher's Yellow Roses 


T VENISSIEUX, until his death in 1928, was to be found 
the greatest of all rose hybridizers, Joseph Pernet-Ducher, 
whose Pernetiana strain will remain forever a monument to 
him. Pernet had a dream of a pure yellow rose. For almost 
50 years he worked to achieve it. In 1920 he presented Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, named in memory of his son who 
was killed in the World War. Souvenir de Georges Pernet was 
named for another son who died within the same week. 

L. Reymond of Villeurbanne is now the dean of the rose 
profession in France. It was in Reymond’s nursery that Dr. 
Nicolas found the beautiful rose which was named Amelia 
Earhart. Dr. Nicolas tells us: 

Reymond had a reputation in France for producing the best plants, not in 
size, as size has nothing to do with the intrinsic quality of the plant (Please 


the gods that the American public may learn that!) but in harmony of the 
bush, floriferousness and maximum development of the variety. 


The climate around Lake Geneva in Switzerland seems 
ideal for roses. Colors are strengthened by the alkaline soil of 
volcanic origin. E. Heinzmann of Vevey is offering two red 
seedlings of Sensation, Vainqueur and Lemania, which show 
promise for American gardens. 

At San Remo in Italy, Domenico Aicardi is breeding roses. 
He produced the lovely Signora, which is finding favor in 
America. He is also experimenting ‘with root stocks. In Italy 
one must not miss the famous rose garden of Count Rossi at 
Turin, where roses are grown as specimens and not pruned. 

In Spain, Pedro Dot, who is located near Barcelona, has in 
a few years made a name for himself as a rose hybridizer. His 
roses are famous for their flamboyant colors. Dr. Nicolas 
says that never has he seen roses grow as they do in Pedro 
Dot's garden. An analysis of the soil brings Dr. Nicolas to 
some revolutionary conclusions on rose culture. 


*'’A Rose Odyssey.” by Dr. J. H. Nicolas. Published by Doubleday, Doran 
{! Company, Inc.. Garden City, N. Y. Price $2.50 
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Crossing the channel to England, we find: 


The premier rose event of the British Isles is the Summer Rose Show of the 
National Rose Society at Chelsea. It is a cut-flower. show, and we in America 
can have no conception of its nature. There never has been anything like it in 
America or on the Continent in volume and quality of bloom and in extent. 
There are four sections: the new seedling tent, the nurserymen’s exhibits, the 
amateurs’ competition, and the decorative section, including basket arrange- 
ments and table settings. The Rose Society offers innumerable valuable prizes. 
trophies and cups. Competition for these is very keen. Many amateurs earn 
the maintenance of their gardens at these shows. 


The Honorable Courtney Page is secretary of the society 
and the instigator of the Haywards Heath Trial Grounds. 
The roster of past presidents is a roll of honor in rose culture. 
We find such names as Dean Hole, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton and H. R. Darlington. 

All around London are large greenhouse establishments 
supplying the cut-rose market. The important center of new 
roses near London is Colchester. Here is found the Ben R. 
Cant nursery, the oldest rose-hybridizing firm in England. 
The beautiful rose Rev. F. Page-Roberts came from this 
establishment. 


Ireland's Famous Rose Breeders 


ORTHERN Ireland plays an important part in the novelty 

rose world. The two important firms are Alex. Dickson 

and Son at Newtownards near Belfast, and Samuel McGredy 

and Son at Portadown, about 35 miles distant. The McGredy 

firm has a long list of famous roses to its credit: Lady Alice 

Stanley, Mrs. Wakefield Christie: Miller, Mrs. Henry Morse 
and Margaret McGredy to name but a few. 

Dr. Nicolas tells us that about 26 per cent of the hybrid 
tea roses available in America are of Irish origin and that more 
Dickson roses remain in the active list than of any other 
hybridizer. Many are popular stand-bys in America: Killar- 
ney, Lady Ashtown, Duchess of Wellington, Dame Edith 
Helen, Edith Nellie Perkins, and this year Dickson’s Centen- 
nial, a red rose to mark the hundredth anniversary of a great 
house. 

On our journey through Holland we are introduced to 
“The Three Musketeers,’ who some 55 years ago began an 
apprenticeship at the Royal Tottenham Nurseries in Dedems- 
vaart. Each one, in his sphere, became a master of his profes- 
sion. One is L. C. Bobbink of Rutherford, N. J. The second 
is G. A. van Rossem of Naarden, who has the largest nursery 
in Holland and specializes in espalier fruit trees and roses, 
and hybridizes roses as a relaxation. The third is B. Ruys, 
who eventually acquired his ‘“‘alma mater,’’ the Tottenham 
Nursery, and to whom attention has recently been drawn in 
America because of his new strain of red, pink and flame 
delphiniums. 


German Roses of the Future 


ERMANY has also produced and promises interesting 
developments for the future: 


When we speak of the German hybridizers the first one to come to our 
minds is the veteran Peter Lambert, seventy-seven years young, still very 
active and the dean of European hybridizers in years of service to Queen Rose. 
Lambert erected to himself everlasting monuments when he produced the re- 
blooming Hybrid Perpetual Frau Karl Druschki (1900) and the no less 
famous Hybrid Tea Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria (1891). 


Wilhelm Kordes of Uetersen in Holstein has been working 
toward a strain of Pernetiana in which the disposition of that 
class to black spot is eliminated. His first introduction, fol- 
lowing years of breeding and research, is Goldenes Mainz. 
It offers almost complete immunity to leaf diseases and is the 
most steadfast yellow yet produced. 

A flying trip to Denmark to visit the Poulsens at Copen- 
hagen concludes a pleasant and informative journey. The 
Poulsens have developed a distinctive strain of large-flowered 
polyanthas, of which Anne Poulsen is the crowning glory. 

Dr. Nicolas concludes with chapters giving comparative 
data on soils and fertilizers (he concludes that roses grow best 
slightly on the alkaline side, a pH of 7.2), notes on the meth- 
ods of the famous hybridizers and the ‘‘Romance of Rose 
Names.’ The whole is a delightful compound of persons and 
places, and the history of the modern rose and its culture. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














AM told by the editor that this issue of Horticulture is 

somehow resolving itself into a rose number. Probabiy 
that is because this has been a sensational rose season, with 
reports to that effect coming in from all parts of the country. 
I am frank to say that I can remember no year when roses of 
all kinds have flowered with such luxuriance. It is not strange, 
therefore, that those of us who love roses have been spending 
much of our time tramping through rose gardens of one state 
or another. 

What I started out to write about, however, was the fact 
that the favorable season has upset some preconceived notions. 
One of them has to do with the remarkable race of roses, 
largely yellow, developed by the Brownells at Little Comp- 
ton, R. I. Some of the best known experts have been telling 
us that these glorious roses will flower only along the seacoast 
or where conditions are especially advantageous. Mr. Brownell 
himself has declared that they must have full exposure to the 
sunlight all day and be trained in such a way as to give this 
exposure to all the branches. 

This year’s reports show, however, that the Brownell roses 
are blooming freely in all parts of the country. The editor has 
just shown me an article from a correspondent in the interior 
of Canada—an article which probably is appearing in this 
issue—in which Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, also known as 
the Golden Climber, the first of the Brownell productions, 
has distinguished itself this season by the number of its great 
double yellow blooms. This has been set down as a shy 
bloomer and it may be that this writer's method of growing 
it is responsible for its excellent performance in his garden. 
If so, the method is one to be widely adopted. 


MYSELF, have had several of the Brownell climbers 
9 flowering profusely this season in semi-shade. I am not 
recommending that shade be given them, as that is against Mr. 
Brownell’s own instructions, and perhaps next year’s 
results will be different. | am writing of this year, 
however, and even as these words go down on paper, 
on the sixth day of July, Golden Glow, Golden 
Climber and several others are still in bloom under 
conditions which may be considered a hard test. 

Of course, I have no such display as that to be 
seen at the Brownell establishment on the first of 
July, where yellow roses were to be found not by 
the dozen, not by the hundred, not even by the thou- 
sand, but by the acre. I suppose the number of flowers 
I saw on my annual visit ran into the millions. 

It is difficult even to imagine a place of such propor- 
tions, and increasingly difficult to realize that the 
thousands of new seedlings being started—most of 
them will be discarded, of course—have been bred 
with a scientific understanding of clones, genes and 
chromozones. The familiar way with which Mr. 
Brownell—and even Mrs. Brownell, for that matter 
—consorts with these scientific terms is bewildering 
to the ordinary dirt gardener, even a roving dirt 
gardener. 


OLDEN Climber, Golden Glow and Apricot 
Glow have become more or less familiar as rose 
names. Many others are yet to come. I am not a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, but it needs no 
prophet to predict a warm welcome for Lily Pons and 
Elegance, twins, so to speak, and yet distinctly differ- 
ent in their habits. Elegance is a climber, while Lily 
Pons is a bush rose, but the flowers can hardly be told 


apart. Unusually effective results will be obtained, I am sure, 
by planting them together, Elegance serving as a fitting back- 
ground, although not a foil, for Lily Pons. 

Elegance is not a continuous bloomer, but it is one of the 
first and one of the last of the climbers to show color. At 
Little Compton this season the first flowers to open were six 
inches wide and the unfolding required ten days or more. 
The flowers are fragrant and the plants have about the same 
Winter resistance as Mary Wallace. 

Lily Pons belongs to a race of sub-zero hybrid teas being 
developed at Little Compton—roses which will kill back to 
bed level if the temperature goes down to ten degrees below 
zero, but even then will come up again in the Spring and soon 
begin flowering. 

The Brownells are working for roses that are hardier than 
any other on the market now and that will last much longer 
than the six or seven years allotted to most of the present 
hybrid teas. So far, I have written wholly about yellow roses 
at Little Compton, but other kinds are being developed, par- 
ticularly among the bush roses and the creeping or trailing 
kinds. These trailing varieties, incidentally, are likely to be 
used over a wide range of territory in future years, being 
invaluable for covering steep banks and terraces. Long ago, 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland began advocating the use of roses in 
this way along railroad rights of way and some planting of 
this nature has been done, largely with roses of the Dorothy 
Perkins type. 

There is a distinct place for creeping or trailing roses. Max 
Graf is already very well known, but its pretty pink single 
flowers are very fleeting. Some of the newer trailers have larger 
flowers and carry them longer. Kinds like Coral Creeper, 
with flowers having much the same tones as Jacotte, and 
Little Compton Creeper, with deep rose-pink flowers, have 
much to offer. Roses of this type have shiny, holly-like foli- 


The climbing yellow rose Elegance is one of the largest and handsomest of the Brownell creations. 
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age, are very persistent and require little or no attention. Why 
should they not become popular! 


O MUCH for the roses at Little Compton. I wish I had 
time to write as extensively about the splendid seedlings 
to be found on the grounds of M. H. Horvath at Mentor, 
Ohio. Mr. Horvath and Mr. Brownell have the same end in 
view—the production of hardier and more lasting hybrid tea 
roses than are now in the trade. They are working with dif- 
ferent stocks, however. Mr. Brownell pins his faith to the 
very hardy Wichuraiana rose as the No. 1 parent, while Mr. 
Horvath is working with the native Rosa setigera. He has a 
good climate in which to test the hardy characteristics of his 
productions and has long rows of rose plants which have 
already stood eight degrees below zero with practically no 
killing back. 

None of these below-zero roses are yet on the market, 
although one or two may be available next year. Some of his 
climbing roses are already well distributed, however, with 
Doubloons ranking high among the newer kinds. Mr. Hor- 
vath is a landscape architect, who has done much fine work in 
and around Cleveland but has now retired from active prac- 
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A razor blade becomes a tool for removing water lily pads. 


tice and is giving most of his time to rose breeding, always 
having in mind the fact that the country needs a race of har- 
dier, more disease-resistant roses than has yet been offered to 
the gardening public. More power to him. 


I HAVE a note from Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick of Walla 
Walla, Wash., in which she sings the praises of the new 
double California poppies in the monarch art shades. She 
reports raising handsome plants last year with pure white, 
deep rose-pink and gorgeous bronzy orange blossoms. She 
saved the seed, expecting the plants to freeze, but to her great 
surprise they lived over without any protection, although the 
thermometer registered ten to fifteen degrees below zero. Now, 
they are again fine, large plants full of flowers. 

This is an interesting part of her report, but what she adds 
is of even greater importance. It seems that many seeds were 
self-sown last season and developed thrifty plants this Spring. 
Fully 90 per cent of this year’s blossoms, however, are ordi- 
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nary yellow poppies. It seems evident, therefore, that this 
strain is far from being fixed. The lesson is that old plants 
should be carried through if possible, perhaps by lifting them 
and setting them in a pit or a coldframe, but that they should 
not be allowed to go to seed and that new seed should be 
purchased if a fresh planting is to be made each Spring. This 
is a situation which often exists when improved varieties are 
first introduced. 


ANY interesting and unusual things come to the desk of 
the ‘“‘Roving Gardener.” Just now I am looking at a 
year book of the Lancaster (Pa.) Garden Club, which the 
editor handed me because it was so different from most garden 
club year books. As a matter of fact, it seems to be a combina- 
tion of year book and scrap book, but it has a number of fea- 
tures which might well commend themselves to other clubs. 
It seems that the idea originated in the mind of Mrs. Henry 
Kahn, the president last year, who appointed a year book 
committee to carry out her plans. The text is typewritten and 
the illustrations are photographs. The expense, therefore, 
could not have been great. The books were made by the 
officers of the club, but copies were also available for every 
member who was willing to pay the actual cost of the mate- 
rials used. Even the bindings and drawings were done by a 
member of the club, making this a very personal type of year 
book. I am always interested in finding clubs which depart 
in some way from the beaten track. 


SCHOENBECK (Horticulture, April 15) does well in 
* stating that the time to test out the inflammability of 
the gas plant or dictamnus is when the seed pods form. Many 
persons have failed to get any response because they applied a 
match to the open flowers. The volatile oil is apparently not 
present until the petals begin to fall. From that time on it is 
always possible to get a flash in the evening of a warm day, 
but it must not be expected that repeated flashes will occur 
from the same spike. 


Removing Water Lily Pads 


Sone rapidly growing pads of vigorous water lilies usually 
entirely cover the surface of the garden pool in a short 
time, thereby destroying the beautiful and ever-changing re- 
flections of the sky and the surrounding garden, which, in my 
opinion, add as much of beauty to the pool as do the lily 
blossoms. 

For that reason I like to remove enough leaves about once 
a week to uncover several small areas of water surface. I use 
a simple home-made gadget. The idea was given to me by a 
friend and it has proved to be so indispensable that I am 
prompted to pass it on with the hope that others may find it 
equally useful. It is made as follows: 

Bore a small hole less than one-quarter inch in diameter 
and one inch from the end, through any small, light pole of 
the desired length. I like best of all a bamboo fishing-pole 
with the tip cut back far enough to allow for boring the hole. 
Split the end—a jig-saw or a strong knife blade will do the 
trick—tto about three-quarters of an inch beyond the bored 
hole. Insert a used razor blade into the slot thus made and 
fasten it in place by passing a small, short stove bolt through 
both pole and blade, securing with the threaded nut. 

It is a simple matter to thin-out the unwanted leaves, many 
of which overlap and become yellowed and unsightly, by 
hooking the edge of the blade on the leaf-stem just under the 
water and giving a quick pull. The lopped-off leaves can be 
pulled ‘‘ashore”’ easily with either end of the pole. Faded blos- 
soms, too, can be removed with this tool. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 



















Without it there can be little success in trans- 
ferring the garden's glories to negative or print 


T IS possible to use almost any type of camera, even a 
if kodak, when photographing flowers. A tripod is indis- 
pensable for time exposures, which are almost always nec- 
essary for single flowers. By far the best work, however, can 
be done with a 5x7 view camera. This is the type of camera 
that I use for all my flower work and is the type that I should 
advise anyone to use who wishes to make really first-class 
photographs. Its initial cost is not large; the pictures which 
it makes are of a convenient size both for use in an album and 
for reproduction purposes as it 
is large enough to make a life- 
size image of the smaller plants 
and shows even the larger ones 
in a size sufficient to give excel- 
lent detail, and it is easy to 
handle. A larger size is likely 
to be cumbersome and the in- 
creased cost of the outfit is con- 
siderable, while a smaller size 
makes rather too small a picture 
to give good detail. 

If one is intending to do 
really serious work he should 
provide himself with a long- 
focus camera having extension 
of bellows both front and rear. 
There are many times, espe- 
cially when photographing the 
smaller plants life size, when 
one will find that he can much 
more easily obtain a sharp fo- 
cus by using the rear rather than the front extension. The lens 
need not be expensive or very rapid. One working at F 6.5 is 
sufficiently fast. In fact, one with which I have done much of 
my best flower work is an old Turner-Reich anastigmat 
working at about F 8. 

It is more desirable to have depth of focus rather than 
speed, for the greater the depth of focus of a lens the less it 
will need to be stopped down in order to obtain sharp detail 
over the entire field of the image. Consequently a shorter ex- 
posure is necessary. This is of extreme importance in photo- 
graphing flowers out-of-doors where the least breath of air is 
almost certain to cause them to move sufficiently to 
make a blurred image. A flower photograph should 
always have the sharpest, clearest detail possible; 
otherwise it is of little use. 

Of course, there are difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing perfect flower photographs but these can be over- 
come if one but has the necessary patience. One of 
the greatest of these is the wind. One never fully 
realizes how almost constantly there is a movement 
of air until he has some definite reason for paying 
particular attention to the fact. Let him watch a 
group of slended-stemmed fiowers on a day when 
he can detect practically no breath of air, and he will 
have the fact brought forcibly home to him, espe- 
cially if he is trying to photograph them. I have 
frequently been forced to wait for a considerable 
length of time for a group of flowers to become still 
enough to allow the few seconds exposure necessary. 

Do not let me discourage anyone, however. There 
are flowers of such sturdy growth that they may be 
photographed successfully even with a light breeze 
blowing. Nevertheless, it is always safe to choose a 
day, if possible, when there is little or no breeze. If 


Patience As a Photographer's Virtue 
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the breeze is slight it is possible, sometimes, to shield the 
plant sufficiently by means of a cloth screen, about two feet 
high, fastened to sharpened sticks that may be driven into the 
ground. One should be careful, of course, that it does not 
show in the picture. 

Always choose the best point of view before starting to 
make the picture. Set up your camera pointing slightly down- 
ward. A tilting top for the tripod is convenient. Focus upon 
the flowers immediately back of those nearest the camera. 
Then stop down until every part of the plant is in sharp 
focus. Judge the length of time necessary for a fully timed 
exposure and, unless you are expert at doing this correctly, use 
an exposure meter. 

Set your shutter, insert the 
plate holder and all that is left 
to do is to wait until the plant 
is abolutely still before starting 
the exposure. It is well to shade 
the plant from the direct rays 
of the sun, or the contrast be- 
tween the highlights and the 
shadows will be too great. 

A day when tne sun is 
slightly overcast and little or no 
wind blowing is ideal for flower 
photography. A color sensitive 
plate or film should always be 
used. With red, yellow or orange 
flowers a filter must also be used 
to obtain correct color value—a 
light one for yellows, a deeper 
one for orange and reds. The 
fact that the use of a filter in- 
creases the time of exposure 
from about three to 20 times, according to the density 
of the filter and the plate being used, must be taken into 
consideration. 

The collection of photographs of flowers is a fascinating 
hobby for the gardener. The taking of the pictures is an en- 
gaging pastime during Spring, Summer and Autumn, and the 
photographs are a source of never-ending enjoyment during 
Winter when little actual gardening can be done. Photographs 
of individual specimens should be taken to give diversity. 

-—L. W. Brownell. 


Edward Bumgardner 
Briarcliff roses photographed indoors. The camera was placed five 
feet away. A super-sensitive cut film was exposed three 
seconds with a very small diaphragm aperture. 


Paterson, N. J. 


White lupines taken with a 5 x 7 view camera, using an orthochromatic plate 
without a filter. The exposure was one half second at F.16. 
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MADONNA 
LILIES 


There are several varieties of 

Lilium candidum the immaculate 

Madonna Lily, but the new 

Salonica form which we intro- 

duced last year is the only one 

entirely free from disease even 

when unsprayed. It flowers 10 

days earlier than other types and 

from third sized bulbs spikes, car- 
ried 10-15 flowers each, while cus- 
tomers report 19-27 from larger 
sized bulbs bought from us last 
season. Bulbs of this new variety 
run smaller in size than others 
but flower far more profusely. If 
you want absolutely clean Ma- 
donna Lilies next season you can- 
not afford to be without this lily. 

Orders booked now for early de- 

livery in advance of receipt of 

North of France and cther types 

at the following prices: 

Largest size bulbs which will 
carry 18-27 flowers each 

$8 per doz., $60 per 100 

Fine bulbs to carry 10-16 flowers 
per stalk $6 per doz., $45 per 100 

Good bulbs all of which will 
flower $4 per doz., $30 per 100 

Nice planting bulbs, many will 
flower a little 

$3 per doz., $20 per 100 

As the demand is greater than 

the probable supply of the larger 

sizes, early orders should be 
placed for these. 

English grown Candidums, large 
firm,sound bulbs much superior 
to French $4.00-$6.00 per doz. 

Dutch grown, of fine quality 

$3.00-$5.00 per doz. 

North of France $3.00-$4.00-$6.00 

HOME GROWN, ready in early 
August, fine clean bulbs 

$3.00-$5.00 


We have fine stocks of other lilies, in- 
cluded are Backhouse hybrids which we 
have grown for 10 years and have five 
varieties of: Marhans, G. C. Creelman, 
Pride of Charlotte, dauricum luteum 
and the beautiful pardinum. Umbella- 
tum in 13 varieties, numerous forms of 
Elegans, Sulphureum, Ochraceum, tenui- 
folium Red Star, Davmotti#, Maxwill, 
and scores of other varieties. 

Send for our Fall bulb catalogue, ready 
about July 20, which will contain the 
finest selection of lilies offered by any 
firm in America, also a grand selection 
of other hardy bulbs including many 
new, rare and unusual varieties. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 














SUMMER 
PLANTING 


May be successfully accom- 
plished if a little extra care is 
taken with the plants. 


Evergreens will soon have made 
their growth and will be ready 
to plant. 
We invite 
nurseries. 


inspection of our 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Mass. 
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Holly Trees From Cuttings 


[F YOU have a holly tree that is exceptionally hardy or of 
fine appearance, it can be propagated by cuttings, and the 
cuttings will grow, of course, to be exactly like the original 
tree. They should be taken in August or September and 
should be the tips of new growths after they have become a 
good deep green. All but two or three top leaves should be 
trimmed off, two or three inches of the shank being left. 
They must be given more moisture and shade than cuttings 
of other trees and I will give a simple method of handling 
them. 

Sink a box in the ground by the north wall of a garage or 
other building, where there is no direct sunlight and where 
some drip will fall on it from the eaves. The bottom of the 
box should be about ten inches below the surface of the 
ground around it. In it put a well-mixed three-inch layer of 
one part soil and three parts peat. Then cover the mixture 
with a four-inch layer of sand, in which the cuttings must be 
inserted right to the leaf bases, and watered heavily. 

Lay loose panes of glass over the box, tilting them a little 
by nailing a lath on the south edge. The drip from the eaves 
will leak in between the panes, but even so, it will be wise to 
take them off now and then and to sprinkle the surface until 
the cuttings are submerged. The water should soon drain 
away through cracks in the box. Otherwise keep the glass on 
at all times and give no attention. 

Next Summer some of the cuttings will root, and after they 
have made several inches of growth, should be transplanted 
into a shaded bed, or potted, and sheltered the first Winter. 

—G. G. Nearing. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


When Packing Cut Flowers 


N THE article, ‘‘Uses for Paper in the Garden,” in Horti- | 


culture for June 1, the writer recommends that flowers for 
shipment be packed between layers of wet paper. This method 
is directly opposed to accepted practice, and to our own expe- 
rience. To prepare flowers for shipment they should be cut 
in the coolest part of the day, early morning or very late 
afternoon, placed in cold water in a deep container, set in a 


| cool room and allowed to remain for several hours, then 


packed dry in an air-tight box. 

We were once asked to pack some flowers for a woman to 
send to friends at some distance. Not satisfied with our way 
of packing, she placed a pad of wet paper on top of the 
flowers, with the result that they reached their destination a 
rotted mess. Ever thereafter she periodically reminded us that 


| that kind of flowers would not keep, but for us they were 
| always very good keepers. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, III. 


A Dainty Dwarf Nemesia 


ig MY effort to find something new for the rockery I dis- 





covered a treasure in the charming Nemesia strumosa nana | 


compacta. It is not known and used as much in gardens as it 
deserves to be. Not only is it suitable for the rockery but 
nemesia Blue Gem makes a desirable carpet for gladiolus and 
rosé beds. Planted thickly, the plants create a perfect sheet of 
color beneath the taller plants. My garden beds carpeted with 
this nemesia attracted more attention than any other planting. 

In August I sowed seed in shallow pans for Winter bloom- 


_ing. The results were so satisfactory that I hope to have ne- 
mesia always in the Winter window garden as a foil for | 


coleus and begonias. This nemesia is low growing and fills a 
place greatly needed. It resembles the annual phlox in bloom 


but flowers are more numerous. It starts readily from seed. 
—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


| Katy, Texas. 





| 
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The alert gardening 

fan looks ahead—orders 

his bulbs early and gets 

the pick of the crop. Send at 

once for these recommended Dreer- 

quality spring bloomers and be ready 
for early-fall planting: 


Spring Starflower—Rare. 
plant from Argentine. 
abundance of showy blooms, soft lilac-blue 
with rich blue stripe.20 bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Crocus Sieberi—First of all spring-bloom- 
ing Crocus. Delicate light-blue, richly 
marked with gold in throat. Hardy; free- 
flowering. 25 bulbs only $1, postpaid. 
Giant Cluster Narelssus—Stella Polaris— 
3 to 5 blooms on long stiff stem. Lovely 
light sulphur-yellow perianth; deep-yellow 
cup. 25 bulbs only $1.50, postpaid. 

Giant Seilla—Spring Beauty— Marvelous 
new Squll with lovely blue flowers twice the 
size of those of well-known Sibirica. Blooms 
for weeks during spring; magnificent dis- 
play; hardy. 10 bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Mission Bells (Fritillaria meleagris) — 
Showy spring-blooming plant; large droop- 
ing bell-shaped flowers of various colors in 
fascinating checker-board design. Thrives 
best in semi-shade. 25 bulbs $1, postpaid. 


DREER’S NEW BULB CATALOG 


now on press. Get request in now. 


HENRY A. DREER 
353 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


Pr eS 


Lovely bulbous 
Hardy; produces 





—_ SS 


( 


| 





Send Now for 


HORSFORD’S 
AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 





featuring 

MADONNA LILIES, REGAL DEL- 
PHINIUM, COLLECTIONS OF 
PEONIES, IRIS, LILIES, ORIENTAL 
POPPIES, PERENNIALS READY IN 
LATE AUGUST FOR FALL 
PLANTING. 





Visit our Nurseries when touring Vermont 
F.H. HORSFORD 
Route 20 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Gien Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


. 
Bay State Nurseries 


ARLINGTON 
Mass. Ave. opp. High School 


FRAMINGHAM NO. ABINGTON 
On Route 30 On Route 58 
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Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
ae TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 

Mildew, all insect pests on roses, other 
plants; does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage. 
Stimulates growth, COMPLETE PLANT PRO- 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
Houses, Department Stores and 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. 
ature free. 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. AB. 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia., Pa. 


Garden Supply 
Liter- 











4 All you want at this 
| low rate! 






Big Dollar Values: 
25 Glant Darwin 


Tulips—$i 
many colors mixed 


Snece 
32 Trumpet Daffodils pecials 








f 
L 


™ big bulbs—yellows, 
Bee whites and bi-col- Vey 
Bloom ors, mixed LE, 


12 Large Hyacinths 
$1, all colors mixed 
15 Regal Lilies—$i (were 25c each) 

Fall Bulb Book free—hundreds of finest varieties, 
oe ot tow pasets te giant Gay Ge Ee 
W. Atlee Co., 136 Bidg., Philadelphia 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


ue and Pall — in Groton. 


FALL TEEM starts SEPTEMBER 13 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director. 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 








WORLD'S FINEST 


BULB CATALOG 


Make your garden the envy of your 
neighbors! Send at once for this 
beautiful 32-page. full-color catalog 
featuring a special selection of the most 
desirable Tulip, Narcissus, Hyacinth and 
other Bulbs offered by the American Branch 
of a world-famous Dutch Bulb Grower. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 288 BABYLON, L. !., N. Y. 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 
EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST.,. CANTON, MASS. 


HORMODIN 


is a root forming chemical that stimulates 
rapid root growth of cuttings. Varieties, 
difficult to root, are now readily propagated 
with Hormodin. No special equipment or 
training necessary. Inexpensive, small size 
bottle with directions sufficient for 200 to 
450 cuttings $1 postpaid. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 

in Large Quantities can be purchased 

from us More Reasonably than any- 

where else (quality considered). 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 

(Established 1878) 

SO CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
California Iris give a better 
bloom of enchanting flowers. 

Will thrive anywhere in U. S. 


or Canada. New introductions, rare varieties and 


wide color range. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. 

























Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 


New 1937 Catalog describes 250 
Varieties, illustrating many in full F R E E 
color. Write for FREE Copy. CATALOG 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


DEPT. 13. 970 NEW YORK AVE.. PASADENA. CALIF. 








HORTICULTURE 


Climbing Roses as Specimen Shrubs 


Bb See use of climbing roses as specimen shrubs has not re- 
ceived the consideration of rose growers that the method 
deserves. The longer I grow them in this manner the more 
enthusiastic | become. Many bloom well as climbers, but all 
do as well, and in many cases better, when used as shrubs, 
barring those of the Dorothy Perkins type, which have long 
whiplike canes not amenable to this treatment. The Crimson 
Rambler makes a gorgeous display grown this way, with a 
little judicious shortening of the new canes, and, what is still 
more important, it has no mildew. 

Many kinds which are shy bloomers under ordinary cul- 
ture are scarcely recognizable when grown as shrubs. There 
has been much general complaint about the non-blooming of 
the rose Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James (Golden Climber) and to 
a lesser extent Blaze. 

They bloom well by this method. In one section of my 
rose garden I have eight plants of Golden Climber that are 
breath-taking in their floral beauty, being weighted down 
by a profusion of bloom. Many shoots have as many as four 
of the giant blooms and the blooming period is of much 
longer duration. The plants are in full sunlight and seem to 
thoroughly enjoy the position. 

I have Doubloons in considerable number, but it seems to 
get scant attention from visitors. They have eyes only for 
Golden Climber. Then they tell me of their failures to make 
it perform. Many report one or two blooms, many none at 
all on large established plants. My plants are possessed of 
great vigor and are exceptionally healthy, while many report 
the reverse. 

Blaze also does well and New Dawn blooms with a con- 
tinuity that is wonderful. It is on its own roots and I am 
convinced that fact makes it a freer bloomer. 

For a pink rose, Mary Wallace is a dream of beauty when 
it develops to the magnificent proportions it is capable of, and 
it blooms to a very considerable extent after the main bloom 
is over. The same may be said of Gerbe rose and in a rather 
sheltered spot the old, but still unexcelled, rose Zepherin 
Drouhin. 

Then one simply cannot do without some of the admit- 
tedly tender roses grown in this way. Lemon Pillar, with its 
matchless perfection of lemon-white bloom and Marechal 
Neil fragrance, marks one of the high spots in the rose-lovers 
calendar. Scorcher, with its blazing color, and the exquisite 
Mermaid, which I often think is the very acme of artistic 
beauty, bloom freely. 

In addition to all these advantages is the fact that the 
roses winter much better and are easier to protect. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 

















BEG. US. PAT. OFF 


V-BAR 
GREENHOUSES 
AND 


SOLAR SHADES 


CONSIDER SOLAR SHADES NOW 


between slats and glass. Slats are made 
with copper bands under the rust-proof 
wire links, giving long lasting wear. 
Write now for special literature. 





Every grower knows the importance of 
protecting tender plants from the hot 
sun. LUTTON SOLAR SHADES are scien- 
tifically designed to give a cooling effect 


LUTTON COMPANY INC. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The 
WM. H 


267 Kearney Avenue ° 
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The INVIGORATOR 
Emergency Treatment 


(G 


Will 
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Even trees that appear to be 
“done for" respond to the Bartlett 
INVIGORATOR Treatment. This 
potent emergency measure steps 
up vitality surprisingly — is just 
the thing for trees that are on 
their ‘last legs’ because of ex- 
treme cases of malnutrition, in- 
sect infestation or disease. 


The INVIGORATOR is a highly 
nutritive liquid food and tonic 
which is applied to the root 
system under high pressure by 
means of a sub-irrigator. 
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This treatment, followed by regu- 
lar feeding, spraying, pruning, 
cavity work, etc., has “brought 
back"’ mony a tree that the 
owner despaired of saving. 
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Bartlett Service is available in 
every community from Maine to 
the Carolinas. For literature write: 
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The F. A. Bartuett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
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POISON IVY 
Learn to Identify and Kill It 


One Ib. of Atlacide, a dry powder 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy 
on 100 sq. ft. of area. 5 lbs. bulk 
$1.65, 15 lbs. bulk $3.80, postpaid 
in Massachusetts. These and the 
50-lb. package are less at our 
store, cash and carry. 


CIRCULAR FREE 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











MECHLING’S 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 

Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 

Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 

Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 
ildew on Roses. 

Japanese B 

Kills Mexican Bean Beetles. 


*MECHLING- 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISIGN OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY: 
Se eshitiiaedl A ARE LGR RR EE 


AMETHYST DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 


Very large, flat, double flowers of 
deep Brazilian Amethyst color. 
Long spikes. Long laterals. 


Spot and 











Distinctive in Any Garden 
Short Crop $1.00 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Avenue, Portland, Ore. 
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WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Feeds roots 
the RIGHT way. Thousands 
in daily use. Can be regu- 
lated. Water and feed your 
plants and trees the right way. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Postage paid 
$2.75. Send for circular. 


TATROE'S Co. 
COFFEYVILLE KANSAS 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
gladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
from July 20th to October 1st, located on 
U.S. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fail List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Original 
“Watergun” 


Patent—2027005 








of trumpets—yellows, whites, bi-col- 
ors, mixed, SPECIAL PRICES, a 
real bargain! Choice big bulbs, 
/ guaranteed to bloom-3 for (0¢; 
5, 32 for $1; 65 for $2; 100 for $3. 
» For earliest, biggest blooms next 
spring, send your order now. 

r OTHER SPECIALS, All Postpaid 
4425 Giant Darwin Tulips, mixed colors $1 
3 12 Large Hyacinths, mixed colors $1 

15 Regal Lilies(were25ceach) $ 
100 Crocus, allcolors $1 
Fall Bulb Book free-all the 


32 for‘! 
100 for'3 


W.ATLEE BURPEE Co 
137 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 


THE STORY OF THE GARDEN 


by ELEANOR SINCLAIR RHODE 


“A delightful book ... full of meat, rich in 
thought, wide in conception, and scholarly in 
treatment.’ Garden Club of America Bulletin 


Fully Illustrated $2.50 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 
116 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 























MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, rock gardens, 
perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed and transplanted seedlings. Contains 
Nature’s own best plant food values. The 
pozeect soil restorer. $2.25 per 100-Ib. bag, 
.O.B. East Kingston. Send for circular. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 
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Propagating Oriental Poppies 
RIENTAL poppies may be divided and transplanted 
with as little risk as if they were horseradish roots if this 
work is done during their dormant season, which is during 
July and August. If disturbed at any other season they are 
likely to be lost. 

Root division is the best means of propagation. If the 
plants are three years or more old, it will be noted when the 
roots are dug and the adhering soil removed, that the roots 
are curiously striated, twisting strongly to the left or right. 
These striations are lines of cleavage. Insert the point of a 
short, stiff, sharp knife and force it gently downward along 
the striation. Repeat the operation until each crown is sepa- 
rated from the others. Care should be exercised because the 
roots are very brittle. The root divisions should be replanted 
immediately in their permanent locations. 

If one has a choice variety and wishes to propagate it in 
quantity as speedily as possible, root cuttings may be made. 
The longer roots, having the diameter of a pencil, may be 
shortened back to three or four inches and the plant reset. 
The root pieces which are cut off should be so laid when cut 
that one will know which is the upper or crown end. Keeping 
this in mind, the pieces may be divided again into three-inch 
lengths. These should be set immediately in an especially 
prepared cutting bed or coldframe with the crown end up and 
covered one inch deep. A good soil mixture for the propagat- 
ing bed is three parts sharp, clean sand to two parts leaf mold 
or good garden loam. 

If the bed is kept damp, but never wet, rootlets will soon 
form on the lower end and in about six weeks tiny leaves will 
appear on the upper end. The plants grown from cuttings 
will sometimes blossom in a year and may be relied upon to 
bloom the second Summer. It is not wise to attempt to make 
cuttings from a plant less than three years old. Root divisions 
and root cuttings always remain true to the variety of the 
undivided parent plant, which makes it easy for the gardener 
to work out color schemes in the garden. Oriental poppies 
can not be relied upon to come true from seed. 


An Interesting Native Delphinium 


ROM the gorgeous hybrid delphiniums, with their mag- 

nificent individual flowers, to Delphinium tricorne is a long 
jump. Despite this fact, D. tricorne is a little treasure. Noth- 
ing with flowers of a deep blue-purple can surpass it for 
rockwork. 

An early-blooming plant, D. tricorne has succulent stems 
that appear with the trilliums in early Spring. The single 
stems arise from tuberous roots, to a height of from eight to 
twelve inches. A stem bears from few to many flowers, that 
are a blue-purple with a white ‘“‘bee.’’ Sometimes there are 
albino flowers. The foliage is lacinated and looks much like 
that of D. chinensis. The spikes of flowers appearing in the 
woods are beautiful, masses of them making an unforgettable 
sight. 

Like some shy elf this delphinium quickly grows and blos- 
soms, then having formed its seed, the stem and foliage die, 
leaving the tuberous roots for another year. A plant so elusive 
is enhanced in value by this very characteristic. 

Collectors of delphiniums will know this plant. Those per- 


_ sons who live in the Ohio and Mississippi River valleys 


should be familiar with it, since it comes from this region. In 
its native haunt the plant grows in open woods among lime- 
stone ledges. One may often see it, however, along roadsides in 
the open. If you can get this plant—and seed as well as plants 
are offered—give it a leafy loam. Do not forget where you 


| have it and uproot it when in Summer there is no foliage to | 


mark its position. 
—T. F. Martin. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
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DELPHINIUM 


At Hoodacres Originating Gardens 


New colorings each season — the 
Double Whites grander than ever. 
August seeding — June blooming. 
Plants all ages, carriage paid. Our 
“Giant Japs” Iris are handsome 
giants. The catalog, “Am fascinated 
with it. Please mail a copy to my 
gardener.” 


CHAS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 


HOODACRES 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS: Spe- 
ciosus, blue; Zonatus, rose-lilac. 10 of each 
—50c postpaid. Finest quality. Catalogue 
of fine bulbs on request. McLean Bulb 
Farm, Elma, Washington. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HIMALAYAN ORCHIDS: Bulbs, Seeds. 
Caladiums. Catalogue free. 20 sorts of 
Alpine seeds $3.50 post free. The Chandra 
Nursery, P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 56, India. 








DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





FOUNTAIN with 3 ft. figure, 3 ft. basin, 
brass pipe and winter cover. Price reason- 
able. Mary Stone, 67 Pleasant St., Marble- 
heai, Mass. 





NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS made 
of your garden or specimens. Luella A. 
Greenleaf, Davidson Road, Wakefield, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER-WORKING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Scotch, 46, married, no family. Quali- 
fied garden, estate management. Expert 
grower, outside, greenhouse. Excellent 
references. State full particulars. Wm. 
Mackay, Box 30, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 





Graduate of floriculture and landscape 
course at Rutgers University desires posi- 
tion in retail flower store, with some glass 
or in greenhouse of private estate. Refer- 
ences can be furnished from Rutgers Hor- 
ticulture Department. Address W. K. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Scotch, 25 years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of gardening on first 
class estates. Excellent references. Married 
(one boy, age 15). D. M. C., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young woman with some horticultural ex- 
perience wishes position in florist shop. 
Qualified as well to do general office work. 
References. F. B. M., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted a position. Capable of handling job 
on private estate or commercial establish- 
ment. 10 years’ greenhouse experience. 
Graduate 2-year M. 8S. C. Excellent refer- 
ences. Age 28, single. R. D., Care of ‘‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. ; 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on pri- 
vate estate in New England. Scotch-Ameri- 
can, age 31, married, no children. Can take 
full charge and furnish good references. 
B. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Working superintendent or gardener, with 
25 years of experience, and best references 
from private and commercial places, wishes 
position on private residence. Middle-aged, 
married, one child. German-American. W. 
R. B., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, wishes position on private estate, 
or nursery. Single, 28 years. Seven years’ 
experience working on estates. Graduate of 
the Stockbridge School of Agriculture at the 
Mass. State College, horticultural course. 
G. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


Gardener, florist: Life experience all 
branches. Married, no children, American 
born. Reference, Henry Michell seed house, 
Phila., Pa., Care of Harry Michell. 8. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Gardener wants position. Middle-aged, Eas: 
lish training, indoor and outdoor. D. F. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 











